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The  purpose  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  explain  the  exact  scope 
of  the  work  that  is  being  attempted  at  Lake  Forest,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  emphasize  the  uniqueness  of  the  opportunity  which 
Lake  Forest  presents  for  furthering  the  great  cause  of 
Christian  Education. 

The  Abandonment  of  the  University  Idea 

First  of  all  it  should  be  understood  that  Lake  Forest  has 
"gone  out  of  the  university  business/'  and  is  now  all  at  Lake 
Forest,  in  form  as  well  as  in  fact. 

Although  acting  under  a  full  university  charter,  and  al- 
though for  legal  purposes  the  corporation  itself  must  still  be  en- 
titled "Lake  Forest  University,"  yet  its  trustees  have  abandoned 
indefinitely  the  idea  of  adding  another  university  to  the  educa- 
tional equipment  of  this  region.  They  have  therefore  with- 
drawn from  their  former  alliance  with  certain  professional 
schools  in  Chicago,  which,  however  excellent  in  their  character, 
were  never  organically  a  part  of  Lake  Forest,  being  only  nom- 
inally connected  with  it ;  and  they  will  hereafter  concentrate  all 
their  efforts  upon  the  work  of  bringing  to  their  highest  possible 
efficiency  the  three  institutions  at  Lake  Forest  itself — namely: 

Lake  Forest  College.     (Co-educational;  opened  in  1876.) 

Lake  Forest  School.  (A  Preparatory  School  for  boys; 
opened  in  1858.) 

Ferry  Hall.  (A  Preparatory  School  and  Junior- College 
for  girls  and  young  women;  opened  in  1869.) 

Eelation  of  the  College  and  the  Schools 

All  three  institutions  are  operated  under  one  general  charter, 
and  are  administered  by  the  one  board  of  trustees,  already  men- 
tioned; they  are  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  one  presi- 
dent (the  writer  of  this  pamphlet)  ;  and  in  the  main  they  share 
in  the  one  general  endowment  fund  and  depend  upon  one  com- 


mon  treasury.    They  therefore  constitute  one  educational  enter- 
prise. 

But  while  they  form  one  general  enterprise  of  Christian  Edu- 
cation, yet,  with  a  view  to  the  best  results  for  their  respective 
pupils,  these  three  institutions,  in  the  details  of  their  daily  life 
and  daily  instruction,  are  administered  separately.  Lake  For- 
est School  and  Ferry  Hall  each  have  their  own  separate  cam- 
pus, entirely  apart  from  that  of  Lake  Forest  College;  while 
both  the  Schools  are  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  College,  yet  each  of  them  has  its  own  head,  the  Head- 
master of  Lake  Forest  School,  and  the  Principal  of  Ferry 
Hall  being  charged  with  the  special  responsibility  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  their  respective  Schools ;  each  School  has  its  own 
special  staff  of  teachers,  entirely  distinct  from  the  faculty  of  the 
College ;  each  lives  its  own  independent  life,  centering  around  its 
own  campus  and  forming  its  own  traditions.  At  Lake  Forest 
we  think  it  highly  desirable  to  keep  the  younger  pupils  of  pre- 
paratory schools  distinctly  separated  from  the  older  college  stu- 
dents. 

Before  discussing  the  problem  and  opportunity  of  the  Col- 
lege, let  me  speak  of  the  two  Schools  in  the  order  of  their  found- 
ing: 

I.    Lake  Forest  School 

The  oldest  part  of  the  educational  enterprise  at  Lake  Forest 
is  Lake  Forest  School.  It  was  founded  in  1858  as  a  prepara- 
tory school  for  boys,  and  that  is  still  its  primary  function.  While 
it  has  always  been  an  important  feeder  for  Lake  Forest  Col- 
lege, its  graduates  enter  all  of  the  leading  American  colleges 
with  credit  to  themselves  and  the  School. 

Its  new  Head-Master,  Mr.  Joseph  Curtis  Sloane,  a  younger 
brother  of  Prof.  William  Milligan  Sloane,  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  History  at  Columbia  University,  was  the  third  man 
in  his  class  at  Princeton  (1895).  Entering  at  once  upon 
Secondary  School  work  as  his  chosen  profession,  he  took  a  subor- 
dinate position  in  the  well-known  Philadelphia  school  for  boys, 
the  DeLancy  School,  where  he  quickly  rose  to  the  position  of 
Assistant  Head-Master.  He  came,  therefore,  to  us  with  six  years 
of  valuable  experience  in  this  special  line  of  work. 

Immediately  upon  his  appointment  as  Head-Master  at  Lake 
Forest,  he  was  given  a  five  months'  leave  of  absence,  in  order 


that  he  might  visit  and  carefully  examine  such  well-known 
schools  as  Lawrenceville,  Hill  School,  Hotchkiss,  Pomfret,  St. 
Paul's,  Groton,  St.  Mark's,  Milton,  and  such  famous  English 
schools  as  Eugby,  Harrow,  Eton,  Winchester,  Uppingham,  Clif- 
ton, etc.,  so  that  when  he  assumed  the  active  charge  of  our  school 
in  February,  1902,  he  brought  to  us  some  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  tried  methods  of  the  most  approved  schools  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  England. 

We  believe  that  Mr.  Sloane  is  unusually  well  qualified  by 
nature  and  training  for  this  kind  of  work.  He  has  brains,  schol- 
arship, character,  magnetism,  a  thorough  and  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding of  a  boy's  nature,  unusual  gifts  as  a  teacher,  and 
marked  ability  as  a  disciplinarian,  without  being  in  any  sense  a 
martinet.  Added  to  these  fundamental  general  qualifications, 
Mr.  Sloane  has  those  indefinable  yet  vitally  important  qualities 
of  general  culture  which  enable  the  teacher  to  make  his  school  a 
place  for  training  in  Good  Manners,  as  well  as  in  Scholarship 
and  Character. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  present  administration  of  the  School 
to  appoint  choice  teachers  at  better  salaries  than  were  for- 
merly paid,  and  to  spare  no  expense  in  the  effort  to  make  this 
the  leading  boarding  school  for  boys  west  of  the  Alleghenies.  In 
addition  to  Mr.  Sloane  four  new  Masters  have  already  been 
added  to  the  staff,  and  Lake  Forest  School  is  now  in  a  position 
to  challenge  the  necessity  of  sending  Western  lads  of  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years  of  age  a  thousand  miles  away  from  home,  simply 
for  their  preparatory  work,  even  should  they  decide,  for  any  rea- 
sons, to  go  East  afterwards  for  their  College  course. 

A  few  of  the  governing  principles  and  methods  of  the  School 
may  be  mentioned : 

1.  Its  fchouse  system," — by  which  a  small  number  of  boys 
live  together  in  a  separate  household  under  the  constant  super- 
vision and  with  the  constant  companionship  of  the  Masters, — 
insures  that  training  in  good  manners  and  morals,  and  that  care 
for  the  health,  which  are  more  fundamental  even  than  high 
scholarship. 

2.  The  proportion  of  boys  to  Masters — one  master  to 
about  every  twelve  boys  is  our  standard — insures  individual  at- 
tention in  regard  to  character  and  health  as  well  as  scholarship. 


Each  boy  is  studied  as  an  individual  and  is  not  treated  as  one  of 
a  crowd. 

3.  A  system  of  bi-monthly  reports  to  parents  or  guardians 
keeps  the  parent  or  guardian  in  constant  touch  with  the  boy's 
progress  in  school,  and  facilitates  that  co-operation  between  the 
home  and  the  school  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  bring  about 
the  best  results. 

We  believe  that  when  it  comes  to  a  combination  of  careful 
training  in  scholarship,  character  and  good  manners,  with  a 
development  of  a  manly  and  wholesome  school  spirit,  Lake 
Forest  School  has  no  superior  and  very  few  equals  in  the 
Middle-  and  North- West;  and  it  is  being  steadily  developed  up  to 
the  standard  of  the  best  of  the  more  famous  schools  of  the  East. 
Anyone  in  this  region  who  is  thinking  of  sending  his  boy  away 
from  home  would  do  well  to  make  a  personal  examination  of 
Lake  Forest  School  before  deciding  that  momentous  question, 
"Where  shall  we  send  him  ?" 

II.    Ferry  Hall 

Ferry  Hall  and  the  wise-hearted,  gracious  woman,  Miss 
Sabra  L.  Sargent,  who  for  nearly  a  decade  has  served  so  success- 
fully as  its  Principal,  are  so  widely  and  favorably  known  in  this 
region  that  only  a  brief  word  of  explanation  is  required  as  to  the 
exact  scope  of  its  work. 

Ferry  Hall  was  opened  in  1869.  Its  full  course  extends 
through  six  years,  and  includes  not  only  four  years  of  prepara- 
tory work,  but  two  additional  years  known  as  the  Junior-College 
course,  during  which  the  student  covers  substantially  the  work 
given  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  of  the  ordinary  col- 
lege. The  girl  entering  the  lowest  class  at  Ferry  Hall  at, 
say,  the  age  of  14,  has  the  following  three  alternatives : 

( 1 )  After  the  four  years'  preparatory  course  is  successfully 
finished  she  may  be  admitted  on  certificate,  i.  e.,  without  exami- 
nation, to  Lake  Forest  College  and  such  institutions  as  Welles- 
ley,  Smith,  Vassar,  Mount  Holyoke,  and  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. 

(2)  Or,  she  may  go  on  with  the  two  additional  years  of  the 
Junior-College  course,  for  which  a  special  certificate  or  diploma 
is  given,  and  then  stop,  with  what  is  substantially  half  of  a  reg- 
ular college  course. 


(3)  Or,  if  the  student,  in  choosing  the  electives  offered  iu 
the  Junior- College  course,  carefully  keeps  in  view  the  studies  of 
the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  in  the  college  of  her  choice, 
she  may,  on  the  successful  completion  of  the  Junior- Collego 
course  at  Ferry  Hall,  easily  pass  the  examination  for  entrance 
into  the  Junior  class  of  the  best  colleges. 

Therefore,  the  work  at  Ferry  Hall  to  the  extent  of  these 
last  two  years,  overlaps  the  work  of  Lake  Forest  College, 
from  which,  however,  it  is  kept  entirely  separate,  as  explained 
above. 

In  addition  to  being  a  thorough  preparatory  school  for  the 
best  American  colleges  and  universities,  Ferry  Hall,  with 
its  Junior- College  course,  thus  fulfils  two  very  important  special 
functions,  viz : 

(a)  Its  two  years  of  college  work  is  attractive  to  a  type  of 
girl  that  prefers  a  separate  woman's  institution  to  one  that  is 
co-educational.  In  this  way,  Lake  Forest,  with  its  co-educa- 
tional College,  and  this  separate  School  for  young  women,  offers 
two  alternative  courses,  up  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  Sophomore 
year  af  college  work. 

(b)  Ferry  Hall,  as  contrasted  with  the  regular  women's 
college,  affords  the  advantage  of  having  young  students  under 
more  careful  personal  oversight  and  restraint  than  seems  to  be 
feasible  in  a  college.  In  the  judgment  of  many  wise  par- 
ents, girls  with  a  certain  temperament  need  just  this  com- 
bination of  the  wholesome  restraints  and  closer  oversight 
of  a  "boarding  school,"  plus  the  intellectual  advantages  of  a 
regular  college  course.  And  after  the  six  sheltered  years  at 
Ferry  Hall  many  a  graduate  is  prepared  to  take  the  Junior 
and  Senior  years  at  a  regular  college  with  still  greater  advantage 
to  herself. 

The  splendid  new  recitation  building,  the  George  Smith 
Hall,  costing  over  $50,000,  which  was  presented  to  the  institu- 
tion in  1902  by  James  Henry  Smith,  Esq.,  of  New  York  City, 
has  put  Ferry  Hall  in  a  commanding  position  among  the 
Western  Schools  for  girls  and  young  women. 


III.    Lake  Forest  College 

When  the  trustees  of  "Lake  Forest  University"  dissolved  our 
nominal  connection  with  the  Chicago  professional  schools — 
Lake  Forest  College  at  once  assumed,  in  form  as  well  as  in 
fact,  its  proper  place  of  primacy  among  the  institutions  con- 
nected in  any  way  in  the  public  mind  with  the  name  of  Lake 
Forest. 

Henceforth,  as  we  fling  out  Lake  Forest's  banner  to  the 
free  breezes  of  this  imperial  Middle-  and  North- West,  we  embla- 
zon upon  it  in  capital  letters  the  good  old-fashioned  word,  COL- 
LEGE, and  we  are  proud  of  the  title.  We  shall  hew  to  the  Col- 
lege line,  not  because  we  have  had  to  persuade  ourselves,  as  if 
with  an  effort,  that  there  still  remained  a  mission  for  the  Ameri- 
can college  as  distinguished  from  the  true  university,  but  because 
we  are  confident  that  the  need  of  what  might  be  called  the  large 
"Small  College"  was  never  so  great  as  it  is  today,  when  our 
young  men  are  being  tempted  to  take  short  cuts  to  a  temporary 
material  success,  and  to  specialize  too  early,  before  they  have 
laid  the  broad,  deep  foundations  of  a  general  liberal  education. 

Never  has  the  necessity  for,  and  the  true  mission  of,  the 
"Small  College"  been  described  in  briefer  and  more  convincing 
words  than  in  a  statement  by  President  Hyde  of  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege: 

"For  combining  sound  scholarship  with  solid  character,  for 
making  men  both  intellectually  and  spiritually  free,  for  uniting 
the  pursuit  of  truth  with  reverence  for  duty,  the  small  College 
(and  the  large  as  well) — open  to  the  worthy  graduates  of  every 
good  High  School,  presenting  a  course  sufficiently  elastic  to  en- 
courage individuality  along  congenial  lines,  taught  by  profes- 
sors who  are  men  first  and  scholars  afterwards,  governed  by 
kindly  personal  influence  and  secluded  from  too  frequent  con- 
tact with  social  distractions — has  a  mission  which  no  change  of 
educational  conditions  can  take  away,  and  a  policy  which  no  sen- 
timent of  vanity  or  jealously  should  be  permitted  to  turn  aside." 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  the  faith  that  is  in  us  in  regard  to 
the  permanent  mission  of  the  "small  college"  might  be  thus  ex- 
pressed in  a  condensed  form : 

(1.)  In  a  small  college  the  student,  from  the  very  opening 
day  of  his  Freshman  year,  has  the  advantage  of  daily  work  with 
mature  professors ;  in  the  large  university,  during  the  Freshman 


and  sometimes  the  Sophomore  years,  he  is  apt  to  be  turned  over 
to  young  and  often  inexperienced  tutors. 

(2.)  In  the  small  college  the  student  is  furnished  with  a 
framework  of  definite  tasks  from  good  text  books,  with  practic- 
ally daily  recitations  on  every  subject,  which  he  can  afterwards 
fill  out  by  his  own  reading  and  thinking ;  in  the  large  university, 
he  is  often  bewildered  by  lectures  on  which  he  is  unable,  from 
lack  of  training,  to  take  notes,  to  say  nothing  of  his  being  left  to 
his  own  devices  with  little  or  no  stimulus  or  safeguards  in  the 
form  of  recitations. 

(3.)  In  the  small  college,  the  president  and  professors  may 
know  each  student  personally  and  have  the  opportunity  of  adapt- 
ing their  work  to  the  varying  needs  of  individual  students,  and 
may  often  bring  the  kindly  pressure  of  personal  interest  and  per- 
sonal advice  to  bear  on  a  student  at  a  crisis  when  only  a  word  is 
needed  to  turn  the  student  from  the  wrong  into  the  right  way. 

For  these  and  similar  reasons,  all  of  which  root  themselves 
in  the  permanent  needs  and  tendencies  of  student  human  nature, 
the  small  college  will  always  have  a  large  place  in  the  educa- 
tional machinery  of  this  country. 

I  venture  to  repeat  here  an  outline  of  Lake  Forest's  pro- 
gramme as  given  in  the  inaugural  address  at  the  formal  opening 
of  the  present  administration : 

"We  are  dreaming  of  a  college  here  much  larger  than  at 
present — large  enough  to  bring  to  consciousness  a  proper  college 
spirit;  large  enough  to  generate  a  proper  college  patriotism; 
large  enough  to  save  us  from  the  petty  provincialism  incident 
to  small  numbers ; — and  yet  never  so  large  but  that  its  president 
and  professors  may  know  each  student  personally,  by  name; 
never  so  large  but  that  its  head,  if  he  happen  to  be  a  Christian 
minister,  as  is  now  the  case,  may  not  only  be  its  president,  but, 
if  he  wishes  it,  can  also  be  the  college  preacher,  and  in  some  real 
and  helpful  sense  may  become  a  pastor  to  the  entire  college  com- 
munity; and  never  so  large  but  that  the  true  democracy  which 
is  so  delightful  and  wholesome  a  feature  of  the  American  Col- 
lege can  be  a  dominant  factor,  unspoiled  and  unbroken  by 
cliques. 

"We  are  dreaming  of  a  true  college  and  not  an  imperfect  im- 
itation of  a  university;  a  college  of  liberal  culture  rather  than 
an  institution  for  special  research,  which  calls  for  larger  labora- 
tories than  is  possible  or  even  necessary  in  any  ordinary  college ; 
a  college  where  we  can  teach  a  few  large  things  well  rather  than 


give  a  smattering  of  many  things ;  a  college  where  we  shall  com- 
bine the  essentials  of  the  old  methods  with  the  best  of  the  new; 
a  college  where  character  shall  be  the  true  end  and  final  test  of 
education;  a  college  where  we  shall  not  simply  make  scholars,, 
but  men  and  women ;  a  college  which  shall  be  a  nursery  of  patri- 
otism, which  is  but  one  phase  of  religion/' 

Lake  Forest's  Natural  Endowment 

For  the  realizing  of  that  large  ideal  Lake  Forest  Col- 
lege, to  a  remarkable  degree,  possesses  what  might  be  called  a 
rich  natural  endowment,  which  millions  of  money  could  not  buy. 
That  natural  endowment  consists  in  (a)  its  strategic  position, 
geographically,  (b)  its  wholesome  semi-rural  surroundings,  and 
(c)  its  ideal  environment  and  atmosphere — aesthetically,  men- 
tally and  intellectually.  Let  me  briefly  emphasize  these  three 
points  of  natural  advantages: 

(a)  Its  Strategic  Position,  Geographically:  Lake  Forest  is 
almost  literally  in  the  centre  of  the  six  or  seven  rich,  populous 
and  intelligent  states  that  are  ordinarily  included  in  the  phrase, 
"the  Middle-  and  North- West/'  It  may  therefore  easily  draw 
from  them  all,  as  in  fact  it  has  done  from  the  very  begin- 
ning. Lake  Forest  is  by  no  means  merely  an  Illinois  institution. 
Its  students  come  as  well  from  Southern  Wisconsin,  Southern 
Michigan,  Northern  Indiana,  Minnesota,  Iowa  and  Nebraska, 
to  say  nothing  of  South  Dakota,  Montana  and  even  Oregon  and 
Western  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

For  a  small  college,  Lake  Forest,  has  always  had  a  re- 
markably wide-spread  constituency.  Compared  with  most  of  the 
smaller  colleges  of  the  Middle-  and  North- West,  Lake  Forest 
is  unusually  representative,  drawing  alike  from  all  the  States 
of  this  region.  It  is  therefore  singularly  free  from  that  narrow- 
ness, petty  provincialism  and  monotony  of  type,  which  must 
necessarily  characterize  those  colleges  that  draw  almost  entirely 
from  their  own  State  or  neighborhood. 

However  justly  proud  a  young  student  may  be  of  his  own 
State,  he  ought  if  possible  to  pass  his  collegiate  years  m  an  in- 
stitution that  draws  largely  from  other  States  than  his  own,  in 
order  not  only  to  escape  the  perils  of  provincialism,  but  to  enrich 
his  life  with  a  larger  variety  of  friendships,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  great  practical  advantages  that  may  often  accrue  in  after 


years  from  having  acquaintances  scattered  over  a  wide  range  of 
territory. 

Then,  too,  Lake  Forest's  proximity  to  Chicago  as  the  metrop- 
olis of  this  imperial  province  keeps  the  college  in  close  touch 
with  the  great  movements  of  modern  life,  thus  relieving  it  from 
the  stagnation  and  intellectual  provincialism  which  are  so  often 
characteristic  of  the  out-of-the-way  country  town  or  the  small 
city  off  the  great  lines  of  travel. 

(b)  Its  Wholesome  Semi-Rural  Surroundings:  But  the 
founders  of  Lake  Forest  selected  a  spot  which  was  not  only 
central  and  commanding,  but  was  also  destined,  for  at  least 
several  generations,  to  retain  that  semi-rural  character  which  is 
so  conducive  to  uninterrupted  study  and  quiet  wholesome  de- 
velopment. Lake  Forest  is  removed,  by  a  distance  of  twenty- 
eight  miles,  from  the  distractions  and  temptations  of  the  great 
city,  and  it  is  free  from  most  if  not  all  of  the  objectionable  feat- 
ures which  are  found  in  most  small  cities  and  many  large  towns. 

(c)  Its  unique  Aesthetic,  Moral  and  Intellectual  Environ- 
ment:  Lake  Forest  is  famed  in  all  this  western  country  for  its 
beauty,  and  that  beauty  is  no  ordinary  kind,  like  that  of  many 
charming  suburbs.  First,  it  is  true  to  its  name,  being  literally  a 
village  in  a  forest  by  a  lake.  The  bluffs,  reaching  a  height  of 
eighty  feet,  are  broken  here  and  there  by  deep  romantic  ravines, 
which  meander  back  inland  for  half  a  mile  or  so,  adding  a  pic- 
turesqueness  to  the  village  and  particularly  the  college  grounds 
that  is  unique,  the  campus  being  in  fact  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  these  ravines. 

Instead  of  the  ordinary  streets  dividing  the  place  into  the 
conventional  squares  or  blocks  of  the  commonplace  town,  there 
are  fine  broad  country  roads  at  irregular  intervals,  winding  in 
and  out  of  the  woods  almost  at  random,  while  the  houses,  with 
from  one  or  two  to  ten  acres  of  land  about  them,  are  scattered 
here  and  there  among  the  trees,  giving  the  place  the  appearance 
of  a  natural  park. 

The  grounds  and  buildings  of  the  three  institutions  are  in 
the  very  center  of  the  choicest  residential  district,  Ferry  Hall 
being  practically  on  the  lake  front,  while  the  College  and  the 
School  are  half  a  mile  inland. 

The  population  numbers  only  about  2,500;  its  leading  ele- 
ment consists  of  those  who  do  business  in  Chicago,  living  in  the 
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country  during  at  least  six  months  and,  in  increasing  numbers, 
all  the  year  around.  The  community  has  that  indefinable,  but 
unmistakeable,  stamp  of  culture,  refinement  and  repose  which 
comes  from  a  combination  of  the  best  features  of  country  and 
city  life. 

From  the  moral  standpoint  there  never  was  a  safer  place  in 
which  to  bring  up  and  educate  children.  A  boy  has  to  hunt  most 
diligently  for  temptation  in  order  to  be  led  into  it. 

In  every  way,  the  community  is  an  ideal  home  for  an  educa- 
tional enterprise;  indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  mention  any 
feature  of  the  environment  which  presents  any  drawbacks. 

A  Common  Misapprehension 

In  spite  of  a  wide-spread  impression  to  the  contrary,  Lake 
Forest  College  is  by  no  means  an  expensive  institution;  in- 
deed, considering  what  one  gets  here,  a  college  education  at  Lake 
Forest  costs  comparatively  little.  The  tuition  is  only  $40.00,  and 
the  general  college  fees  only  $15.00,  with  additional  fees  of  from 
$5.00  to  $8.00  for  those  who  are  taking  the  courses  in  science. 
The  College  provides  comfortable  furnished  rooms,  with  light 
and  heat,  for  a  nominal  sum,  ($1.00  to  $1.50  per  week),  and 
good  table  board  at  $3.60  per  week. 

The  total  necessary  expenses  for  a  young  man  (including 
everything  except  books,  clothing  and  laundry)  are  therefore 
only  $223  per  year  (with  a  maximum  of  $241). 

For  the  women  students,  on  account  of  the  quality  of  the  ac- 
commodations, etc.,  furnished  in  their  beautiful  new  dormitory, 
the  total  expense  is  somewhat  higher,  running  from  $260  to  $355 
per  year.  The  figures  given  for  the  women  students  include  tui- 
tion and  other  college  fees,  room  and  board,  light  and  heat,  and 
laundry. 

The  good  student  needing  assistance  can  nearly  always  get  a 
Scholarship  covering  at  least  his  tuition;  a  really  fine  student 
can  win  a  Scholarship  of  double  that  amount.  The  student  in 
need  of  further  assistance  can  also  get  the  benefit  of  the  Pearsons 
Fund,  from  which  loans  are  made  up  to  $100  per  year,  payable 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  graduation,  at  3  per  cent  interest. 

There  are  many  students  at  Lake  Forest  who  earn  a  portion 
of  their  way  by  outside  work  of  various  kinds.  "So  democratic 
is  the  atmosphere  of  the  College  that  the  student  who  takes  care 
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of  a  furnace,  mows  a  lawn,  sweeps  a  piazza,  waits  on  the  table 
at  the  College  Commons,  trims  lamps  or  acts  as  janitor,  is  as 
highly  thought  of  by  his  fellows  as  the  student  whose  parents 
are  well  able  to  pay  his  college  bill  many  times  over. 

No  student  with  the  right  stuff  in  him  ever  left  Lake  Forest 
because  of  his  inability  to  work  his  way  to  an  education/' 

Lake  Forest's  Acquired  Endowment  and  Material 
Equipment 

Added  to  its  rich  natural  endowment, — in  the  way  of  geo- 
graphical position,  environment  and  atmosphere,  which  untold 
millions  could  never  purchase  for  an  institution  and  which  by  it- 
self gives  Lake  Forest  College  a  charm  and  a  potent  influence 
for  culture  that  many  an  older  college  might  envy — Lake  For- 
est has  an  acquired  endowment  and  material  equipment  which 
put  it  in  a  very  strong  position  among  the  institutions  of  a 
purely  collegiate  type  in  the  Middle-  and  North- West. 

(a)     Its  Campus  and  Material  Equipment 

The  College  Campus — consisting  of  50  acres,  quite  heavily 
wooded,  and  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  these  picturesque  ra- 
vines— is  in  the  heart  of  the  choicest  residential  district,  and  is 
one  of  rare  natural  beauty. 

In  the  way  of  material  equipment,  the  College  has  three 
very  comfortable  dormitories  (two  for  men  and  one  for  women) ; 
good  recitation  rooms ;  excellent  laboratories  for  biology,  physics 
and  chemistry,  which  are  being  steadily  added  to  in  the  way  of 
apparatus;  an  exquisitely  beautiful  Gothic  Library  (with  17,000 
volumes);  an  equally  impressive  Chapel;  a  modern  well 
equipped  gymnasium;  a  handsome  general  building  used  at 
present  for  the  College  administration  offices,  recitations,  lec- 
tures, concerts  and  social  purposes ;  a  well  appointed  hospital 
for  the  special  benefit  of  the  students  in  the  College  and  the 
two  Schools,  with  a  skilled  physician  and  trained  nurses  in  con- 
stant attendance;  and  a  fine  new  Athletic  Field,  seven  acres  in 
extent,  the  gift  of  the  late  C.  B.  Farwell,  which  it  is  proposed 
to  arrange  and  equip  in  the  very  best  and  most  complete  manner. 
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(b)     Its  Endowment  Fund 

In  order  to  strengthen  and  broaden  its  work  and  increase  its 
ability  to  provide  for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  people  of  slender 
means  the  advantage  of  a  liberal  education,  at  a  small  expense, 
"Lake  Forest"  is  now  appealing  to  the  Christian  men  of  wealth 
in  this  region  for  a  very  large  addition  to  its  permanent 
endowment.  But  it  does  this  with  hope  and  even  confidence,  be- 
cause it  already  possesses  an  inalienable  income-bearing  endow- 
ment fund  which  is  sufficiently  large  (being  about  $650,000) 
to  guarantee  the  permanency  of  the  work,  and  amply  to  justify 
the  statement  that  the  College  has  passed  beyond  the  point  of 
danger  and  out  of  the  region  of  experiment. 

With  its  27  years  of  honorable  history  behind  it,  and  its  com- 
pact body  of  enthusiastic  loyal  alumni  rallying  around  it;  with 
its  surpassingly  rich  natural  endowment  as  to  location,  environ- 
ment and  atmosphere,  its  beautiful  campus  and  material  equip- 
ment; with  a  permanent  Endowment  Fund  already  approaching 
the  goodly  sum  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars — Lake 
Forest  is  now  in  a  position  to  say  truthfully  to  philanthropic 
men  and  women  of  means  in  the  Middle-  and  North-West  that  it 
is  well  worth  while  to  give  to  Lake  Forest  and  to  give  gener- 
ously— to  give  now,  during  their  life-time,  if  possible,  that  they 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  results  of  their  benefactions; 
but,  if  not,  then  to  remember  it  liberally  by  way  of  legacies,  in 
their  wills. 

They  may  do  so  with  great  confidence,  feeling  sure  that, 
thanks  to  the  heroic  pioneer  work  done  in  the  previous  27  years 
of  its  history,  whatever  is  now  given  to  Lake  Forest  will  tell, 
tell  immediately,  tell  on  a  goodly  scale,  and  in  a  way  that  will 
mould  the  life  of  an  imperial  region  of  our  country  and  enrich 
and  ennoble  the  lives  of  generations  of  ingenuous  youth  that  are 
destined  to  come  to  this  college  from  all  over  the  Middle-  and 
North-West. 


